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POPULAE De^TISTKT. 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF DENTISTRY. 



KOAI all accounts, in Ancient Egypt, Dentistry 



T* seems to have originated as a separate branch of 
the healing art; and as, in all old countries, the profes- 
sion or calling of the father generally descended to the 
son, there is no reason why this branch should not in 
time have made great progress under those to whose 
care it was committed, or at least that part appertain- 
ing to tooth extraction. And from the fact that, among 
Egyptian remains, there have been found forceps made 
of copper, in the offices of those who followed the occu- 
pation of barbers, it may be inferred that to those per- 
sons, as for centuries after in various countries, the 
operations on the teeth were intrusted. 

From the writings extant of the early physicians and 
authors of works on anatomy and physiology, it would 
appear that their knowledge of the structure and dis- 
eases of the dental organs was extremely limited and 
erroneous; and as all knowledge was more or less under 
the jurisdiction of the seers, prophets, and priests, who 
controlled both the social and religious opinions of 
those days, we can readily account for such an idea as 
was advanced by Arretacus, that the cause of toothache 
was only known to God. Five hundred years before 
Christ, Herodotus, the traveler and historian, informs 
us that the Egyptian physicians divided the healing 
art into different parts, one taking that of the head, 
another the eyes, another the teeth, etc. The mode of 
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extracting practiced and recommended by some of the 
earlier practitioners was to shake the teeth •well, and 
then remove them. Others advised the application of the 
hot iron or boiling oil to make them exfoliate ; but it is 
unnecessary here to enumerate the absurd practices 
recommended. And although, during the lives of Soc- 
rates, Plato, Aristotle, Herodotus, Th#cydides, Eristra- 
tus, Celsus, Pliny, Galen, and others, the healing art 
may be said to have made great advances, the state 
of Dental Surgery remaiued nearly the same. ' Little 
or no change, in fact, took place for the better, until 
about the time of the great anatomist, John Hunter, of 
England, who published his work on the Teeth, in 1778. 
He has since been followed by numerous other authors 
and practitioners, both European and American, who, 
by their labors and researches, combined with anatom- 
ical and physiological erudition and mechanical skill, 
have elevated Dental Surgery to a high position among 
the arts and sciences of the present day. The last 
half century has witnessed the operations on the mouth 
that were formerly left to the care and tender mercies 
of the knight of the razor and shears, assumed as a 
calling by men of education and refinement; and the 
world at large acknowledges its indebtedness to the 
Dental Surgeon for that comfort and happiness that 
can only be derived from a healthy condition of this 
part of the animal economy, without which the "hell 
of all diseases" would reign supreme; for who that has 
suffered from the pains of an aching tooth, and its dire- 
ful concomitants, would say that it was the least of all 
the " ills that flesh is heir to " ? 

The student and practitioner of this branch of the 
Lealiug art now takes his position beside the student 
and practitioner of medicine. Dental surgery has now 
its colleges and its quarterly and monthly periodicals 
presided over and edited by men who, by their learn- 
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ing and skill, take the highest rank among the profes- 
sion of their choice; and the degree of D. D. S. (Doc- 
tor of Dental Surgery) as truly indicates having passed 
through a regular course of scientific preparation as 
the degree of A. M. or M. D. in other professions. 
Twenty-five to thirty years only have passed since the 
veil of secrecy has been removed from dental operations. 
Previous to that time the dentist hid his operations 
from his brother practitioner. His female patients, 
with faces concealed and hesitating steps, groped their 
way with secrecy to his door, not desiring to have it 
known that they needed or were obliged to "wear artifi- 
cial teeth. But a few years have passed since a few 
dentists only were to be found in any of our large cities; 
now our city dentists are numbered by hundreds, while 
every village or country town has one or more as a per- 
manent fixture. Eighteen years ago the first dental 
college established in the world had its origin in the 
city of Baltimore, since which time there have been 
three others — one in Philadelphia, one in Cincinnati, 
and one in "Western Few York. These institutions 
have Professors of Dental Surgery, Dental Medicine, 
Anatomy and Physiology, Dental Mechanics, Dental 
Practice, Chemistry, and Metallurgy; also lectures on 
Microscopic aud Comparative Anatomy of the Teeth. 



SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DECAY 



0 much for the origin and progress of Dentistry. 



}D We will now attempt to place before our readers the 
practical part in such a manner that we hope may ena- 
ble every individual not only to keep in good preserva- 
tion their own dental organs, but those of other persons 
entrusted to their care. Every one should be familiar 
with Ihe fact, that the decay of the teeth always com- 
mences externally, or, in other -words, decay always 
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shows itself upon the enamel, or bony structure of the 
teeth, and never internally, as was at one time supposed 
to be the case. It may bo said to be, in most cases, the 
result of chemical action, produced by the decomposi- 
tion of particles of food that collect or lodge in the in- 
terstices or depression of the teeth while eating. These 
fissures are caused by the imperfect uniting of the edges 
of the enamel while the tooth is being formed ; any in- 
dividual can readily detect them on examination. 
Every one will, therefore, readily see how necessary it 
is to prevent all particles of food or foreign matter from 
remaining a sufficient time to produce decomposition. 



SUBSTANCES DESTRUCTIVE TO THE TEETH. 



UMEROTJS experiments have been instituted for the 



* purpose of ascertaining the length of time necessary 
tor various kinds of food to so decompose as to produce in- 
jury. All food in a state of decomposition generates an 
acid. From experiments by Professor Amos TVestcott, 
it was found that "acetic and citric acids so corroded 
the enamel in forty-eight hours that it could be readily 
removed with the finger nail." Acetic acid, or common 
vinegar,'is one of our principal condiments, and, he says, 
is " formed in the mouth whenever substances liable to 
fermentation are suffered to remain for any considerable 
length of time." 

Citric acid, or lemon juice, of which many, especially 
young females, are so fond, readily acts upon the lime 
of which the teeth are composed, when brought into 
contact with them. Malic acid, or the acid of apples in 
its concentrated state, also acts promptly ; also muria- 
tic, sulphuric, and nitric acids, although greatly diluted. 
And here let us caution all persons against using any 
preparation to whiten the teeth ; for as the teeth are 
mostly composed of phosphate and carbonate of lime, 
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anything that produces this effect acts on their mate- 
rial, and will ultimately seriously injure or destroy them. 
Keep the teeth clean, and they are as white as nature 
intended. Professor "Westeott also found that "raisins 
so corroded the enamel in forty-eight hours that its sur- 
face presented the appearance and consistency of chalk." 
The condition of the saliva is also, at times, very acid- 
ulous. In view of what we have above stated, it will 
be seen how careful every one should be for himself or 
for children, thoroughly to cleanse the teeth from all 
substances that come in contact with them. 



DENTIFRICES — USEFUL AND INJURIOUS. 

REPARATIONS for cleansing and purifying the 
mouth should be free from all acids, and contain, as 
one of the principal ingredients, an alkali (such as enters 
into saponaceous substances), to neutralize the acids and 
destroy the animal and vegetable parasites that are se- 
creted by the fluids of the mouth. It has been found, by 
microscopical examination, that the secretions of almost 
every person's mouth contain more or less of vegetable 
and animal life that will withstand the application of 
acids and astringents, and will only succumb to alkalies, 
which not only appear fatal, but a preventive to their for- 
mation. The mouths of persons who have been in the 
habit of using soap freely, as a dentifrice, are complete- 
ly free from these productions. Every preparation, then, 
should contain this substance. 

But it must be admitted that many soaps contain an 
injurious excess of alkali; which should be guarded 
against. Besides, the doubtful cleanliness and even 
healthfuluess of the fatty ingredients of a majority of 
the soaps that are made, is a subject of such unpleasant 
contemplation as to prevent soap from being at all 
times a favorite dentifrice, as it is a well-known fact 
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that putrid fat and the fat of animals which have died 
from contagious diseases are frequently used by tne 
soap-makers of this country, while those of foreign 
countries often use the fat of such human beings as 
become the refuse of subjects of the dissecting-rooms, 
hospitals, almshouses, etc. Soaps made of such mate- 
rials may be all well enough for outward cleanliness, 
but for the use of the teeth and mouth must be promo- 
tive of disease, and even the very thought is disgusting 
in the extreme, and the most delicately perfumed and 
neatly modeled soap may be partly composed of such 
materials. But a soap aloue is not sufficient oroperly 
to cleanse the mouth and keep it in a healthy condition. 
Some substance should be combined with it that shall 
produce a gentle friction, (sufficient to create a healthy 
circulation of blood in the gums, and remove from the 
surface of the enamel any extraneous accumulation that 
would otherwise disfigure it,) such as prepared chalk, 
and a little orris root to flavor, which makes a simple, 
and at the same time effective dentifrice, all-sufficient 
to answer the purpose for which tooth-powder should 
be used. 

•By no means use powdered charcoal or pumice-stone 
as a dentifrice. These substances are the same that are 4 
used to polish the surface of iron and steel ; they are 
insoluble, and so acrid in their nature that, no matter 
how fine you may reduce them, their little grains will 
not only insinuate themselves between the neck of the 
tooth and the gum, causing an irritation of the parts, 
which, in the end, may destroy the investing membrane 
of the tooth, but scratch the surface of the enamel. 
£Tot long since we had to remove the four upper incisors 
of a young lady who had been in the habit of using 
charcoal as a dentifrice, because their surface was 
seamed over with minute black lines that could not be 
erased, and the teeth loosened, and the gums abraded 
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and irritated from its constant use. It would be well 
for every one, before using a tooth-powder, to see if it 
will scratch glass, moistened and rubbed over iis sur- 
face. If so, it will produce the same effect upon the 
glossy, glass-like surface with which God has cove< efl the 
teeth. The use of tooth-powder is to keep the teeth 
clean, and not to change their natural color. 'A the 
teeth are of a dark or yellow hue, they never oan be 
made white, except at the expense of the mate-rial of 
which they are composed; any powder, then, which 
whitens such teeth, is only acting chemically, and 
therefore injuriously, upon their structure. 



WHEN A DENTIST SHOULD BE CONSULTED. 



E have remarked that any one, on examination, 



V V could detect the fissures or depressions in the 
enamel. "When these fissures present a dark appearance, 
which the brush or tooth-pick cannot remove, you may 
rest assured that decay in its first stages has commenced, 
and no time should be lost in consulting a competent 
dentist, who will, by thoroughly eradicating it, and 
filling the tooth with some suitable material, preserve 
\ it. No matter how small the cavity, or how little the 
decay, it should receive immediate attention. The 
smaller the cavity the better, if it can be filled. Have 
your family dentist, as you have your family physician, 
and consult him two or three times a year. His pro- 
vince is to prevent as well as to arrest disease. "When 
you have actually experienced pain from a tooth, it can 
never be preserved with the same certainty as if it had 
given no trouble. Many there are, who, perfectly con- 
scious that their teeth are decaying, neglect proper at- 
tention to them, simply because they have experienced 
no pain. If a tooth has actually ached, the dentist can 
do but one of two things: either extract it, or destroy 
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the nerve, if it has one, and fill it. In the first opera- 
tion a tooth is lost that can never be restored ; and the 
second increases the danger of losing the tooth by in- 
flammation. Toothache does not always originate, as 
many suppose, from an exposed nerve. In fact, a ma- 
jority of the teeth that are extracted because they are 
painful have no nerve, it having long since died. 
Inflammation is, in such cases, the cause of the trouble, 
having attacked the Lining membrane of the tooth and 
socket. A toothache from an exposed nerve, on the 
other hand,- is a quick lancinating pain, or, in common 
parlance, a "jumping toothache," and is usually caused 
by the contact of some substance with the exposed 
nerve. Inhaling cold air, or hot or cold drinks, will 
also produce it. This toothache immediately subsides 
when the cause or tooth is removed. On the other 
hand, a toothache from the other cause (inflammation) 
is a steady, aggravating pain, overspreading the affect- 
ed side of the face, sometimes even the neck and 
shoulders. If allowed ts proceed, the gum swelling 
finally breaks, and discharges pus. If the tooth is re- 
moved while in this state the pain still continues, even 
abscess or " gumboil" is produced, and suppuration of 
the parts more severe than before, and some time 
elapses before it entirely ceases. As there is no nerve 
to kill in a case of this kind, the tooth should be re- 
moved upon the first symptoms of trouble. This 
species of toothache is usually caused by taking cold i 
yet there are other minor causes, the most prominent of 
which is tartar, a calcareous deposit supposed to be 
from the saliva. 
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TARTAR, OR CRUST UPON THE TEETH. 

T 11 E A T M E if T . 

I2f its soft state this is of a creamy consistency and 
color, accumulating around the necks of the teeth, 
where they enter tho gums, and if allowed to remain 
any length of time it hecomes hard and dark colored, 
and almost imperceptibly pushes away the gum from 
the tooth, and, by insinuating itself between it and the 
tooth, deprives it of its support, and allowing irritating 
substances to come in contact with the investing mem- 
branes, produces a looseness of the tooth, and inflamma- 
tion, with its accompanying results. This substance 
also causes a bad breath, and, by eating away the 
gums from the teeth, causes them to present, often- 
times, an unsigLtly appearance. All these effects can 
bo guarded against by a thorough use of the brush and 
powder and such dentifrices as are described in another 
part of this work. 

Many persons for years suffer this substance to col- 
lect around then* teeth, supposing it to be a part of their 
structure, entertaining the idea that its removal would 
injure the enamel. After a while, the teeth becoming 
loose and the gums tender and inflamed, they consult a 
dentist, and are surprised to learn that it has no more 
connection with the teeth than a lump of clay has with 
the leather of the boot to which it adheres. Tartar in 
its soft state can readily be removed by the brush and 
powder, but when it becomes hard it requires the den- 
tist. 

Our remarks relative to the origin and cause of the 
decay of the teeth are intended to be taken in a gen- 
eral sense, and must not bo understood to mean that 
decay never originates from any other source than from 
the effects of decomposed food, acids, and tartar. 
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These, however, are the most prominent, and more 
completely under the control of the dentist and patient. 
There are many minor causes, such as constitutional 
predisposition to disease, malformation, a crowded state 
of the teeth, imperfect structure, as well as the indirect 
effects of constitutional derangements, all of which are 
little understood by individuals not belonging to the 
medical or dental profession. Our remarks thus far 
have been mostly intended to apply to the permanent 
or second growth of teeth. We will now offer some 
suggestions in relation to the care necessary for decidu- 
ous or first growth. 



CHILDREN'S TEETH— HOW TO BE TREATED 



HE samseare and attention required for the preser- 



_L vation of the permanent teeth is necessary for the 
deciduous teeth. Nature never intended that the teeth of 
children should be lost or removed by decay ; but that 
they should remain to fulfill their offices until she 
should hang out her signal for their removal by causing 
them to become loose, and give way for the permanent 
set by the absorption of their roots. If*nature had her 
course, we should seldom witness a case of irregular or 
> deformed teeth or mouth now so common. The prin- 
cipal reason of this deformity is, that one or more of 
the temporary teeth have been removed, on account of 
pain and decay, before its time, in consequence of 
which, the space that nature had reserved for the per- 
manent tooth becomes so contracted, that when it does 
appear it is crowded from its position, and is either left 
thus crowded (in which case it is not only unsightly, 
but tends to destroy the symmetry that nature intend- 
ed), or a sound tooth has to be saci-ificed to make 
j room for it. Scarcely a week passes that the dentist is 
f not called upon to correct some irregularity in this 
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manner. Children have twenty temporal or deciduous 
teeth, the germs of which, as well as of the permanent, 
exist in the jaw even previous to birth, and begin mak- 
ing their appearance about the sixth or seventh month, 
although the time varies in different children. The 
period of the eruption of these teeth is the most danger- 
ous aud troublesome of the child's existence, and every 
parent would do well to consult a competent dentist, 
who will, by proper remedies, palliate the disorders in- 
cidental to this period. About the second or third year 
the temporary teet 1 : are complete, and are fully devel- 
oped, and require the same care to preserve them their 
proper time, both for usefulness and beauty, as is exer- 
cised toward the permanent set. All parents should be 
impressed with the importance of this fact, as they 
value the health, comfort, aud beauty of their offspring. 
Protect the first set of teeth from the spoiler. Rather 
let the face or hands of your children remain unwashed, 
than the child's mouth, and breath, aud health suffer 
from unclean, and thereby rotten teeth. Early initiate the 
child into the mysteries of the dental toilet, by teaching 
him to use powder and brush. Teach him that it is 
necessary that the mouth should be clean to eat his 
morning meal, as this time is generally best to clean the 
teeth, as it removes all vitiated secretions that have ac- 
cumulated through the night. Then have the toothpick 
(an instrument more requisite than the brush for 
healthy teeth) — see page 18 —brought into requisition 
after eating, so as to remove all particles of food that 
remain lodged between the teeth. Many a child would 
be saved from a great amount of suffering, and the par- 
ents spared a great amount of trouble, if these rules 
were observed. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EARLY ATTENTION TO 
THE TEETH AS TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

(TAKEOUT the sixth year, or soon after, four permanent 
f£jLmolar, or double teeth, make their appearance. Let 
every parent remember this, as it is generally supposed 
that these four teeth belong to the first set, and that if 
they decay aud are removed they will come again. 
This is a mistaken idea. They are permanent teeth, 
and if lost will be lost forever. No teeth that come 
after the sixth year are ever shed. At twelve years the 
second set is usually complete, with the exception of 
the dens sajrientice, or wisdom teeth, which make their 
appearance from the eighteenth to the twenty-fourth 
year. During the eruption of the second set, the beauty 
and character of the child's countenance is completed, 
and everything depends upon proper care and attention 
at this time, to see that the teeth come with regularity 
and without being crowded. Should this be the case, 
the parent may expect a finely formed mouth; aud 
such deformities as we often see, as a rabbit narrowness 
of the mouth, contracting the lips and altering the 
whole expression of the face, as well as' the projecting 
chin, etc., caused by neglect of early dental attention at 
this period, will be avoided. 



CONSEQUENCES OF EARLY NEGLECT OF THE 
TEETH UPON THE VOICE OF ADULTS. 

(ANOTHER very important reason why the teeth 
XXshould, early in life, receive the utmost care and 
professional attention, is the effect they exert upon the, 
articulation. The loss of a single tooth affects the utter- 
ance, and invariably produces a hissing or lisping sound 
m articulating certain words containing the dental vow- 
r 
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, such as t, d, s, q aiid j. All public speakers, especially 
I law)^ers, clergymen, and others, should, as they value a 
I correct enunciation and articulation, remember that the 
teeth were placed by nature to form a certain arch for 
the express purpose of giving force and purity of utter- 
ance. The modulation of the voice also is, in a great 
I measure, dependent upon the shape of the mouth and 
healthy condition of the teeth and their contiguous 
parts. Dr. Hill, in his valuable and interesting paper, 
L on the "Teeth and Voice," says, when speaking on this 
i subject, that " the experience and observation of every 
thinking man may be called to our aid in support of this 
position; for it cannot have escaped them that many 
individuals of profound intellects and brilliant parts 
make but a sorry figure in their fruitless attempts at 
I oratory and elocution. Every one who has had exper- 
'. ience in regard to matters of this kind must have been 
j conscious of great disappointment in not realizing his 
H expectations in regard to certain distinguished men 
with whose writiugs he has been long familiar. Having 
fancied to himself that because they could wield a pen 
so successfully, they must, therefor j, be accomplished 
speakers, and finding himself sadly mistaken, he is at a 
loss to account for a circumstance so strange, and ap- 
parently contradictory. But where lies the difficulty ? 
Certainly not on the score of intellect, for their acquire- 
ments are demonstrable from their writings ; nor is it 
• because they have never enjoyed the advantages of tui- 
[ tion where elocution was taught. What, then, is the 
' obstacle ? "We answer, it is to be found in the peculiar 
■ conformation of the mouth and the wretched condition 
. of the teeth, giving rise to impediments and difficulties 
which constitute their misfortune, and of which they 
are most painfully conscious. Let any one visit a den- 
tist's 'aboratory, and view the casts of different mouths, 
I and he will readily see one reason why people have voi- 
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ces and articulation so various and unlike each other. 
Some casts represent a mouth not unlike a squirrel's, 
very narrow and contracted, the upper jaw projecting 
far over the under, giving a squeaking, effeminate into- 
nation to the voice. Such a shaped mouth is incapable 
of producing perfect language. We have in our posses- 
sion two such casts, having the appearance of having 
been pressed together in a vise. The possessors of 
these mouths never actually talked, but rather squeaked. 
N"o amount of learning, or talent, or study of elocution, 
could ever enable the possessor of such a mouth to be- 
come an orator. The whole cause of such deformity 
was owing to the neglect of the parents while the teeth 
were being shed. Had a dentist been consulted, the 
crowded condition of the teeth could have been reme- 
died. There were too many for the space to be occupied ; 
so they became irregular, pressing each other, and 
thereby deforming the mouth. The above case of de- 
formity is but one in thousands that could be related. 
But even allowing that all due care has been exercised 
to preserve the synmetry of the dental arch, by having, 
at the proper time, the teeth removed, so that there is 
no crowding or malformation, still, unless the teeth are 
preserved from decay by proper attention to their health, 
there will be a difficulty of articulation and enuncia- 
tion. 

Dr. Hill relates a case that occurred in his own prac- 
tice*: "The Eev. Mr. S. was deeply afflicted with a 
diseased tooth, situated on the right side of the upper 
jaw. He called at our office for relief; we advised ex- 
traction, and it was removed. On the following Sab- 
bath, while engaged in the performance of divine ser- 
vice, he became so annoyed by the loss of that tooth, 
and so difficult was his enunciation, that he was com- 
pelled to stop in the midst of his discourse, and to ex- 
* Published in the October number of the Dental Journal, 1847. 
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plain the cause of his difficulty to his congregation. 
And this from the loss of a single tooth." If such a 
case of inconvenience arises from the loss of a single 
tooth, what must be the effect wh<?re, from neglect, al- 
most all are lost. A clergyman not long since called 
upon us to have some slight operation performed, who 
had, by inattention and neglect, alk)wed tartar to col- 
lect and remain around his teeth, so that his breath was 
not only very offensive, but a number of his teeth were 
lost from this cause, and others were loose. Such was 
the condition of his mouth, that when he spoke in the 
pulpit a hissing sound was audible throughout the 
church. The teeth caunot have too much room. If 
they were a little separated, they would be less liable 
to decay. Such men as Henry Clay, Daniel "Webster, 
Patrick Henry, and others, had broad, well-formed 
mouths. It behooves every one, especially public speak- 
ers, to seek to remedy, as far as possible, any deformity 
that may arise from the loss of the teeth. In a great 
measure this may be effected by artificial substitutes. 

* In this age of Dentistry there is no deformity or loss 

H that cannot be readily remedied and supplied by the 
competent dental surgeon in such a manner that, after 
a little practice, the artificial teeth may be said to 
make up the deficiency occasioned by the loss of the 

, natural, aud fulfill, to a wonderful degree, all purposes 

1 1' of mastication, articulation, and beauty. 



ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

RTIFICIAL teeth are now made and set on various 
materials, principally on gold and platina. Those 
on gold are mostly parts of sets, for which purpose it is 
[the best ; but for whole upper or under sets, Dr. John 
Allen's invention of continuous gum-work, or, in other 
words, a porcelain body baked on a base of platina, is 
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now taking the place of all other materials. One of the 
principal reasons is that the materials are perfectly pure, 
being porcelain, pure gold, and platina, so constructed 
that no impurities of the mouth can tarnish or penetrate 
them; then, again, it is in one place, and can be so 
enameled and carved as to almost defy detection or 
awaken the suspicion that they are artificial. 

The use of false teeth is very ancient. Although we 
have no reliable information in what country or among 
what people they originated, there are accounts of 
these appliances in the works of Grecian and lloinan 
authors; but they must have been of the rudest kind, 
and of far different make and material from those of 
the present day. It was not until the present century 
that anything like perfection and comfort were attained 
in the manufacture and use of artificial teeth. It is, in 
fact, but a few years since the principal material of 
which artificial teeth was composed was either that of 
various animals, or human teeth — all of which answered 
but partially, as all such material was more or less liable 
to decay, and become offensive in the mouth. Then, 
again, the metal and other attachments were of the 
rudest kind, soon wearing and injuring the teeth to 
which they were attached. "Within a few years this 
branch of Dentistry has advanced with rapid strides, so 
that now, as we have remarked above, artificial teeth 
of the purest material and perfect adaptation to the 
mouth can be obtained, answering all purposes for 
which they are needed. 



THE TOOTH-BRUSH AND TOOTH-PICK. 

Q(OME little art is required in the proper use of the 
y~J brush, although a simple operation; still, it should 
be applied in a manuer best calculated to produce the 
desired effect. The aim should be to use it in the way 
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pest adapted to remove all extraneous matter from the 
browns and sides of the teeth near the gums. In select- 
ing a brush, it had better be rather stiff or hard than 
■oft, as there need be no fear of inflicting injury by em- 
ploying such a one ; it may make the gums sore for a 
few days, but the result will be, that in a short time 
■he gums will become toughened, and the friction will 
Impart to them that rosy hue caused by a free circula- 
tion of blood, which is so coveted. Then, again, the 
Brush, no matter how hard it is at first, by frequent 
hse soon becomes soft, whereas, if a soft one is selected, 
It soon fails to produce the required friction to cleanse 
Ihe teeth and keep the gums in a healthy condition. 
["Fourteen years," says Mr. George Waite, an eminent 
■English practitioner, "I have brushed my gums and 
leeth harder than any person in England, and I may 
■ay that I have endeavored to rub them away, but in 
wain. Nothing is more adapted to give the gums 
■trength and health than repeated friction." 
I In selecting a tooth-pick, care should be had that it 
18 composed of some elastic and tenacious substance, so 
■that it can be readily inserted between the teeth. Col- 
lections of food and foreign substances will surely 
Rlecay the lateral surface of the teeth that are in con- 
tact, unless this little instrument is thoroughly used, 
■specially after eating. The quill is best adapted for a 
Booth-pick, and no one need go without one on the 
fccore of price, as thej T can be found in most any drug 
■r fancy store, already made and put up in bunches of 
■wenty-five each, for about six or eight cents a bundle. 
■Then a quill is not at tainable, a piece of whalebone, or, 
in fact, a piece of any tough wood, makes a good sub- 
■tituto The Brahmins of India, who are noted for 
Bieir beautiful teeth, and the care they take of them, 
■re in the habit of rubbing them while repeating their j 
■rayers, which is a number of times a day, with a soft j 
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stick split into shreds at the end, which not only acts 
as a brush, but as so many little tooth-picks, effectually 
removing, by its action, all impurities from around and 
between them. 



From G. F. J. COLBUJRX, 
Doctor Dental Surg-ery, Newark, N. J. 

The Popular Dentifrice known as Van Buskirk's 
" Sozodont," besides being a very pleasant addition to 
the toilet, contains ingredients that, if used according 
to the directions, will prove of the greatest utility to 
the health of the mouth and teeth. 




The SOZODONT is a liquid preparation, put lip in large bot- 
tles, each of which is enclosed in a neat box, on which are labels 
and directions in the English, French, Spanish and German lan- 
guages, and our fac-simile Signature across the top of each box. 

WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 
m 218 Greenwich SlreeLKewYorfc. 



Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers CTerywnere. 
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The word " SOZODONT" is derived from the Greek words SOZO, 
to preserve, and ODONTES, the teeth— S0Z0D0NT, 
a Preserver of the Teeth. 



TESTIMONIALS 

IN RELATION TO THE ME HITS OF 

VAN BUSKIRK'S 
FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 

I «K CLEANSING AND PB18BBYHG THE TEETH, HAHDENINO THE t. Ml -. 
Imp. u-i in- a delightfully refreshing taste and reeling to the mouth, removing all 
tartar and scurf from the teeth, completely arreting the progress 
ofdecuy, and whitening sueh cavities In the teeth us have 

already become black by decay. r> 



Although Tooth Powders and Pastes are occasionally useful as 
dentifrices, so far as pertains to their friction or erasive power to 
remove tartar and scurf from the enamel, few or none of them 
possess the valuable property of cleansing the cavities, or the in- 
terstices between the teeth, from the food which becomes lodged 
therein, and which is the greatest source of decay. It is the power 
possessed by the "SOZODONT" to dislodge all such deposits, and 
thus prevent decay, that gives it its greatest value. Rut in con- 
nection with this power is combined an embalming or antiseptic 
property and a delicate, aromatic fragrance, which makes it 
really a toilet luxury, as it removes all disagreeable odors, even 
that of tobacco, and keeps the mouth fresh and agreeable. It 
imparts such a delightful sensation to the teeth and mouth, as to 
make it a pleasure tor both children and adults to use it as sys- 
tematically as they are in the habit of performing, their daily 
ablutions — a practice which is essential, in order to preserve the 
teeth in a healthy condition during life. < 

lThe SOZODONT has been found a highly usefid wash for the 
mouths of invalids, and particularly those who are suffering- from 
fcver3, as a few drops, added to ii mouthful of water, and well 
agitated in the raoutk, will relieve the tsn?ue and surrounding 
parts of their dry and feverish coating, and will impart a sensation 
of coolness to the mouth for several hours thereafter. The above 
proeess may bo repeated several times a day, or as frequently as 
desired. 

'3F*See Testimonials from eminent Dentists, Physicians, Cler- 
gymen, etc. 

From Mr. O. B. ThtjustON, Dentist, Newark, JV\ J. 
" I most cheerfully bear testimony to the unrivaled excellence of Van 
Buskirk's Sozodont FOR the Tfeth. During my practice in Den- 
tistry, for a number of years past, I have not only used it personally, 
but have recommended its use to my customers, as being the most 
efficacious, as well as delicious, dentifrice in use, and well calculated 
as a preservative for the teeth." 
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From Mr. J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist, Boston, Mass. 
" Having used personally, and in my practice, for some time past, 
the Dentifrice called Van Buskirk's Sozodont, I find it the best 
preparation I have yet seen for hardening the gums, and cleansing and 
preserving the teeth ; it gives to the mouth a cleanness, thereby cor- 
recting any disagreeable odors arising from decayed teeth, which I 
have been unable to obtain in any other preparation. It is an elegant 
toilet article, and well worthy the encomiums it has received." 




From Hon. Ex-Chief Justice Hornblower, Newark, N. J. 
" Among the most valuable preparations for the toilet which have 
fallen under my notice, is an article, properly called Sozodont, made 
by Mr. R. Van Buskirk, of this city, which, I am satisfied, is in all res- 
pects what its title indicates— A Preserrer of the Teeth. It has been used 
in my family for some time, and proved to be a very serviceable cleanser 
of the teeth, as well as a very pleasant and cooling wash for the mouth. 
Besides the testimony of several of our most eminent physicians in its 
favor, the high standing of Mr. Van Buskirk in our community, as a 
gentleman of integrity, as well as an experienced chemist, should be 
sufficient evidence of its efficacy and value." 




From HON. Ex-GOYERNOR PENNINGTON, Netearl; N. J., (late Speaker of 
the House of Rtpi tsentatircs at Washington.) 
"I have used, as a cleanser of the teeth, a preparation made by Mr. 
R. Van Buskirk, of this city, called Sozodont, and have found it very 
beneficial. It has a good effect upon the teeth, and purines tV e breath. 
The character of Mr. Van Buskirk, as a chemist, is a guarantee of merit 
in all articles bearing his name." g 
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From ATiF.TCANDEB N. DOUGHEBTY, M.D., Newark, N. J. 
Having been made acquainted with the composition of the prepa- 
tion known as Van Buskirk's Sozodont, I have, for some time past, 
permitted its use in my family, where it has given entire satisfaction. 
It is an elegant toilet article, well worthy of the encomiums it has re- 

From Mr. A. T. JOHNSON, Dentist, LcnceO, Mann. 
"Deab Sib: Two years since, a friend of mine from New York sent 
me a bottle of your dentifrice, very properly called Sozodont, with the 
request that I should give it a trial. I did so, and was convinced it was 
destined to take the place of all preparations for the teeth. I have been 
engaged in the practice of Dentistry for the past seventeen (17) years, 
and during that time, among all the preparations for the teeth offered 
to the public, I must say that, from personal experience, the Sozodont 
bears off the palm. For my own use, I would not be without it for any 
consideration." A 

From JAMES MATRS, M. D., 35 Clinton Flare, New York. 
" Mb. Van Bttskirk,— 

"Deab Sib: For some time past I have Vaen making use of your 
Sozodont. At the *ime I began to use it, my gums were very tender 
and painful to the touch, and had been so for a considerable length of 
time. After using the Sozodont a few times, they were entirely re- 
lieved, and have remained so ever since. I consider the Sozodont the 
most convenient, efficient, satisfactory, and pleasant dentifrice in use — 
indispensable to all well-regulated toilets.— Yours, etc., most respect- 
fully. 




From PHILEMON DICKINSON, r.*q.. Pro. Trenton Bank' 'g Co., Trenton, K.J. 

"Dear Sib: I have used your Sozodont tor two years past with 
pleasure and advantage. My family prefer it to nny other dentifrice 
they have tried." 
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The following eminent Physicians of New York City, together with a 
few of the many prominent citizens, having been made acquainted with 
the composition, have used it for some years past, both personally and 
in their families, give it their hearty approval and recommendation: 

J. P. BATCHELDER, M.D.. 63 Amity Street. 

E. J. BUMSTEAD, 162 West Twenty-third Street. 
DAVID S. COn A„vT, M.D., 27 East Twenty-fourth Street. 
JOHN J. CRANE, M.D., 31 West Twenty-nrst Street. 

H. P. DEWEES, M.D., 791 Broadway. 

STEPHEN HASBKOUCK, M.D., 162 West Twenty-seventh Street. 

JAKED LINDSLY, M.D., 22 Lafayette Place. 

JAMES MAIRS, M.D., 35 Clinton Place. 

B. W. McUREADY, M.D., 43 East Twenty-third Street. 

H. D. RANNEY, M.D., 139 West Twenty-fourth Street. 

J. W. RANNEY, M.D., 197 West Twenty-ninth Street. 

WILLIAM C. ROBERTS, M.D., 41 East Thirteenth Street. 

J. S. THE3AUD, M.D., 9 East Thirteenth Street. 

GEORGE WILKINS, M.D., 28 Laight Street. 

M. F. READING, Manhattan Bank, 40 Wall Street. 

BENJAMIN FISH, Marine Bank, 90 Wall Street. 

ISAAC E. BOGART, Union Bank, 34 Wall Street. 

H. W. FORD, Bank of the Republic, cor. Broadwav and Wall Street. 

W. P. PALMER, Pres't Manhattan Fire Ins. Co., 68 Wall Street. 

J. G. HARRIOTT, Sec'y Brevoort Fire Ins. Co., 70 Wall Street. 

JOHN ANTHON, Att.orney-at-Law, 16 Exchange Place. 

F. E. DANA, Attori.sy -at-Law, 67 Wall Street. 
GEORGE C. GIBBS, Banker. 207 Broadway. 
GEORGE W. CULLAN, Banker, 8 Wall Street. 
D. P. BAKER, Merchant, 177 Broadway 
HENRY VAN BERGEN, Merchant, 207 Broadway. 
D. P. WEBSTER, Merchant, 212 Broadway. 

J. M. JACQUES, Merchant, 207 Broadway. 

F. EGENTEN OSTRANDER, Merchant, 197 Chambers Street. 

G. H. MARAMORE, Merchant, 59 Warren Street. 
JOHN S. PATTERSON, Merchant, 146 Broadway. 
WM. B. MINER, Merchant, 67 Exchange Place. 



The following prominent Clergymen and their families, of New York 
City, together with hundreds of others, having used the Sozodont, 
are convinced of its excellent and invaluable qualities, give it their 
cordial commendation: 

Rev. THOMAS DEWITT, Pastor Collegiate Ref. Dutch Church, 
Lafayette Place. 

" J. W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Presbyterian Church, Fifth Ave. 
" J. B. WAKELEY, M. E. City Missionary, 29 Grove Street. 
" W. F. MORGAN, D.D., Rector St. Thomas' Church, Broadway 
" E. H. CHAPIN, D.D., Pastor Tourth Univer. Church, Bdwy. 
" SAMUEL COOKE, D.D., Rector St. Bartliolomew's Church, 
Lafayette Place. 

*' SAMUEL OSGOOD, i).D., Pastor Church of Messiah, Bdwy. 
" B. M. ADAMS, M. E. CMurch, Duano Street. 
" HERMAN BANGS, Pastor Centenary M.E. Church, Brooklyn. 
' AV. S. MICAELS, Pastor Bapt : ;t Church, Sixteenth Street. 
' GEORGE POTT. 4 D.D., Pastor Pres. Cnurch, University PI. 
.< m SA^Kl^' , p ^ tor Presbyterian Church, Forty-second St. 
T. E. VERMILYE, D.D., Pastor of Colored Dutch Reformed, 
Lafayette Place. 
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